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Happy New Year to all of you boys and 
girls! I’m glad to see so many new ones from 
Maria of Brazil to Jimmy Campbell in Alas- 
ka. Welcome to both and to all you young 
Americans in between. 

“Are we Americans, too?” Peterkin asked 
me this morning. And that reminds me—some 
of you do not know Peterkin and Petunia. 
Well, here they are, my nephew and niece, 
visiting from the Antarctic. They came as 
penguin eggs, hatched out under the radiator 
and are still here, so I told them they could 
be Americans if they would behave that way. 

“We will,” said Peterkin, “and I know how 
you do it, too. You obey the laws, protect the 
flag and fight the enemies of our country. I 
resolve to do all these in 1951.” 

“Would you get us a flag?” asked Petunia. 







Well, I was glad to see them so patriotic, 
so the next day I bought a little flag on my 
way home, and they tacked it up on a post in 
the backyard. Then I started drilling Peterkin 
and Petunia and the ducklings from next 
door, so they could protect the flag and fight 
the enemy. 


One day the ducklings stopped in the mid- 
dle of a drill, and Davie Duck said, ““We’re 
all trained now and we want an enemy.” 

Then they all quacked at once, “Yes, we 
want an enemy.” 


“Ssh!” I said. ““The enemy is on the way. 








Go home now and come back tomorrow.” 

“But,” said Peterkin, “maybe the enemy 
will come at night. Shouldn’t we have a 
guard?” 

“Oh no,” I said. “They’re not that close. 
You go to bed.” 

But the next morning the flag was gone. 

Petunia noticed it first. ““The flag!” she 
shrieked. ‘““The enemy! We didn’t protect it 
last night!” 

Peterkin and I ran to the window. Sure 
enough it was gone. Peterkin looked at me, 
and I remembered what he had said about a 
night guard. 

“We-ell, it can’t have gone far,” I said. 
“How about some breakfast? We'll look 
around afterward.” 


Story of the Cover 


Far up north in frozen Lapland 
lived Antti and Laila. Like all Lapp 
families, they moved from place to 
place, always following their rein- 
deer herds to new grazing lands 
when the season changed. 

One morning during the long 
winter, Antti’s father said to him, 
“I must go away for the day, and 
you must watch the herd.” 

Antti felt very proud. When his 
little sister begged to go along, he 
did not want to take her, but his 
mother insisted. 

Out on the frozen range, most of 
the deer huddled together. The 
children went after strays who had 
wandered. 


“Let me try to rope one with o 


your rawhide,” begged Laila. "98 

Her brother scoffed. “What do 
you know of roping? But you may 
try.” 

Carefully Laila threw the raw- 
hide noose and, to her brother’s 
surprise, it settled lightly on the 
reindeer’s horns. 
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Peterkin shook his head. “We failed. The 
flag is captured.” 

Petunia, too, looked grim. “I couldn’t eat. 
Let’s go look. Maybe there will be a clue.” 

So we marched out down the back steps 
and up to the stick that had held the flag. It 
hadn’t been torn off. There was not a thread 
left. Someone had carefully pulled out the 
tacks. As for clues, the yard was full of foot- 
prints and feathers, but we’d been drilling 
there the day before. 

Peterkin looked at me sadly. 


Then there was a whoop from the garden 
wall. We looked up. Along the top of it 
marched a procession, with Davie Duck carry- 
ing the flag and singing The Star Spangled 
Banner. 


Coming Next Month 


It isn’t every day that an ostrich 
moves into New Jersey, and not 
until Binkie and the Ostrich turn 
out to be heroes are the people of 
Spring Valley reassured about hav- 
ing such a large pet in their midst 
. . . Nanook is the splendid Rene- 
gade Husky whom no man could 
beat into submission, but who was 
tamed by the gentleness of a young 





boy . . . George Washington was a 
good farmer as well as a great 
statesman, as Catherine Cate Cob- 
lentz tells us in George Washing- 


ton’s Animals ... The Queen and 


the Pauper had only a name in 

\ common, but when the Queen is a 
» # gracious lady and the Pauper a de- 
. voted subject, a heart-warming 


story results . . . Wilfrid Bronson 
explains how to care for Rats, 
Mice, and Hamsters so that they 
are lively and amusing pets. . . 
What does one fix for a Snowman’s 
Lunch? That is Johnny’s and Pat- 
ty’s problem when they build a 
snowman with an appetite. 
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By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


Part One 


Everyone knew her patched sails and 
burdened shrouds and the faded paint 
of the eagle at her bow. 

“There’s the store-boat!”” Mr. Phil- 
brook called in at the kitchen door to 
Mrs. Philbrook, who was washing the 
breakfast dishes. She looked out of the 
window and smiled. 

‘“T’m almost out of thread,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“Think I'll leave the plates to 
drain and get right down to vie wharf.” 

“You'd best,” said Mr. Philbrook. 
“But thread! Thread will only be the 
beginning.” 

He took a thin wallet out of the pocket 
of the vest he wore over his shirt, 
counted out three rumpled dollar bills, 
and handed them to his wife. “Have a 
mind to go with you, but I’ve a pile of 
work waiting for me down at the shop.” 

She was already untying her apron 
and patting her hair smooth at the little 
mirror beside the back door. 

“Like to change my dress but haven’t 
time. Maybe the boys’d want to go with 
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Illustrated by ARMSTRONG SPERRY 


me.” She was half up the path to the 
street and never lost a step as she 
shouted, “Ra-alph! Stu-art! Ken-neth!”’ 

A shout answered her from the door 
of the boat-shop down by the water, and 
the two big boys appeared on the thres- 
hold, their natural blondness added to 
by a sprinkling of sawdust. 

“Store-boat’s in!”’ shouted Mrs. Phil- 
brook. ““Want to come?” 

“Too busy, now,” Ralph shouted 
back. “‘Have a good time, Ma.” 

“Where’s Ken?” This was over her 
shoulder. 

‘“Prob’ly down at the wharf ahead of 
you,” Mr. Philbrook called after her. 

Half the village of Friendship was 
waiting for her as the old schooner edged 
in between two fishing boats to make 
fast at the wharf. There was a man 
aboard and a woman wearing a short 
skirt over a pair of breeches and rubber 
boots, and a dark little girl at the wheel 
bringing the vessel in as slick as a gull 
catching a fish-head. 

Everyone knew Cliff and Belle Trask, 
but the girl was new. They were sizing 
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her up. Eleven or twelve perhaps, a little 
too thin, and pretty if she hadn’t looked 
so gloomy. Knew how to handle the old 
Pluribus Unum, anyhow. 

Most people left out the “E” of the 
E Pluribus Unum which was on the 
scroll coming out of the eagle’s beak at 
the bow, like the legend on the 1872 sil- 
ver dollar for which the schooner had 
been named and which was still nailed 
to the schooner’s mast 
after twenty years. 
The old Pluribus 
took handling, being 
cranky by nature and 
so hidden by the 
brooms and pots and 
pans and hoes and 
shovels and_ potato 
baskets hauled up on 
her shrouds, that some 
people called her the 
Sailing Hatrack. 

The first person 
aboard was Ken Phil- 
brook. He wasn’t inter- 
ested in buying. He 
was just mad over any 
kind of vessel. 

“Hello, Cliff,” he called to the master. 
‘Hello, Belle! Want me to help run out 
the gangplank?”’ 

They had already dropped the sails; 
the furling could come later. Now the 
women poured over the side in a flood 
of eagerness, making for the cabin where 
the dry goods were stored. 

Ken retreated to the wheel where the 
girl stood. ““What’s your name?” 

She looked as though she wouldn’t an- 
swer and then said briefly, “Emily.” 

“Mine’s Ken. Kenneth Philbrook. 
What’s the rest of your name?” 

“None of your business!” she said. 
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Ken volunteered, “My dad_ builds 
sloops over there—that’s his boat-shop 
down under the white house with the 
lilacs. Only trouble is, Dad’s so busy 
building boats for other people he never 
has time to build one for himself.” 

‘Should think you'd be glad,” the girl 
answered, looking towards Ken’s house 
rather than the boat-shop. “Wish I 
lived in a house like that.” 





“What a silly thing to wish when you “ 


can live on a schooner and sail away to 
strange places.” 

“I hate drifting round all the time on 
this old hulk! I want to go some place 
and stay put.” 

“Why don’t you, then?” 

‘Why don’t you go to sea?” 

“Em’ly!”” shouted Mrs. Trask in a 
voice capable of being heard in a gale. 
“Em’ly, fetch them shag kittens. Mrs. 
Decker here thinks she might like one.” 

The girl disappeared towards the bow, 
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bringing back with her a box from 
which four or five heads of dandelion 
yellow were popping up. 

Mrs. Decker wasted no time. “I'll take 
that double-pawed one with the white 
nose. But I won’t pay more’n a quarter 
for any kitten under heaven.” 

Mrs. Trask didn’t argue the point. 

“You'll have to put it in your shop- 
ping basket,’ she said. ““My paper bags 
are giving out. I got those kittens over 
at Boothbay. Party I got them from 
said the old cat was a fine ratter.” 

Emily was twirling a straw for the 


rest of the kittens when Belle Trask 
shouted, “Here, you, Em’ly! Put them 
kittens away. I want you should run up 
the rigging and get that clothes basket 
for Mrs. Thomson.” ; 

“While you're at it, bring down that 
second shovel, Em'ly,” called Cliff Trask 
from where he was talking with one of 
the Simmons boys. 

“And hurry, Em’ly!’”’ shouted Mrs. 
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Trask. “I want you to go down in the 
cabin. They’re clamoring for attention 
there.” 

Ken didn’t see the new girl for some 
time. He looked the old Pluribus over 
from stem to stern, shaking his head over 
the condition of the eagle at the bow- 
sprit. Cliff Trask was a good seaman but 
the women came aboard so fast it didn’t 
give him time to get the deck shipshape 
when he first tied up at a wharf. 

He'd have her all redded up before 
he left in a few days, but meanwhile Ken 
lent a hand. It was funny. Nothing on 
board ship seemed like 
work. But everything 
ashore did, even work- 
ing round the shop 
with Dad and the boys. 

Ralph and _ Stuart 
used to try to reason 
with him, telling him 
there was twice the 
money in boat building 
there was in going to 
sea, but they gave it up. 
It was like talking to a 
cod, Ken just looked at 
nothing and set his jaw 
and they knew he 
wasn’t listening. Made 
Ralph kind of mad, but 
Stuart was easygoing. 

“IT tell you what, 
Ken, Ralph and I’ll build you a sloop of 
your own when you're twenty-one,” he 
promised, but eight years is a terribly 
long time to wait when a boy is crazy to 
go to sea. 

Mrs. Philbrook was full of talk of the 
store-boat that noon, who had been there 
and what everyone had bought. 

“And there was a little girl, Otis, 
they'd got from the Portland orphan 
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asylum. Did you notice, Ken, she has 
one blue eye and one hazel? She’s pretty 
just the same, but not happy looking.” 

Ken looked up from his plate of 
corned beef, onions, potatoes and cab- 
bage. “‘She’s silly,” he said. ““Doesn’t like 
going to sea, that’s all.” 

“Well, Nabby, did three dollars cover 
everything you needed from the store- 
boat?” Mr. Philbrook asked, when the 
pie and cake had been eaten. 

Mrs. Philbrook had been waiting for 
the question. ‘Not quite all, Otis,” she 
said gently. ““There was quite a little 
more it seemed to me we needed. I got a 
nice pattern of white organdy for a sum- 
mer church-going dress and some linen 
to make you and the boys shirts, and but- 
tons and half a dozen sheets and pillow 
cases, and I guess that’s about all!” 

“Whoa! Ma! That’s a whole lot at 
once. Guess you'll have to go into your 
egg money.” 

But Mrs. Philbrook smiled and patted 
down her apron. “Why, Otis, you know 
the egg money’s for specials. ‘These 
things have to be got. I guess nobody’s 
going to say that Otis Philbrook’s wife 
puts patched sheets on her line, and you 
certainly don’t want to be ashamed of 
me either when we go to church.” 

Mr. Philbrook surrendered. ‘How 
much will it come to, Nabby?” 

“Seventeen dollars and _ forty-five 
cents. The little girl’s going to bring the 
things up this afternoon.” 

No one was surprised when Mr. Phil- 
brook counted out twenty dollars. 
“Might as well be hung for a sheep as a 
lamb,” he said, giving Mrs. Philbrook a 
little pat on the shoulder. 

For once Ken tagged his father down 
the path worn between the house and 
the boat-shop on the shore. 
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“Pa,” Ken said, but his father didn’t 
hear. He was watching the gulls as he 
often did, as he would watch a fish or 
a porpoise, studying the creature’s beau- 
tiful strong shape, wondering how he 
could learn from it, so that the next 
sloop he built should be lighter and 
swifter in the water than the last. 

“Pa,” Ken repeated, pulling at his 
father’s old coat. 

Mr. Philbrook looked down. “What 
can I do for you, son?”’ 

“Lend me some white paint, Pa?’’ 

“Do you mean lend or give?” 

Ken grinned. “Give.” 

“How much?” 

‘Nuff to paint the eagle on the Pluri- 
bus.” 

“It needs paint all right. Last time I 
saw it, the old bird looked like he was 
moulting. You can have half a can.” 

By this time they had reached the 
shadows of the half-open shed where 
Ralph and Stuart were outlined, dark 
against the bright water beyond. 

“Hey!” yelled Ralph sharply. ““That’s 
my best brush, Ken. Take one of those 
in the corner.” 

‘When I get the white on, I'll need 
blue for the ribbon and red for the 
stripes on the shield,” Ken said. 

“I heard you,” said Mr. Philbrook. 


--« 
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“And a little yellow for his beak and 
claws, Pa.” 

“And a little green for the leaves. 
Guess we can spare that much for the 
American eagle. But you won’t need 
much. Ken! .There’s no use wasting good 
paint. Hunt up some old cans and we'll 
pour a little in and you'd better take a 
couple more of the smaller brushes. But 
wash them out when you’re through and 
bring them back.” 

Ken hurried off between the first 
goldenrod and the last daisies. 

Ken carried the large clam _ basket 
carefully. In it were old tins into 
which the paints had been poured. He 
was absorbed in a vision of the eagle of 
the E Pluribus Unum, bright and gay 
and proud once more, and nearly ran in- 
to the girl, Emily, who was coming up 
the road with her arms full of heavy 
packages. Ma was right. She did have 
one blue eye and one brown one. 

“Hello, Ken,” she said, cheerfully for 
her, “I was hoping I’d meet you. Up 
here all the houses look alike. Which is 
yours? I’ve got a lot of things for your 
ma.” 

Ken turned round and pointed out 
his house. ‘‘Up there under the eaves it 
has one of those big wooden cobwebby 
things. Ours has a star in it. Bent’s has 
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a kind of sunflower and the Smalls’ has 
fans.” 


Emily stared at the houses. “I never 
noticed how fancy they are,” she said. 

‘I’m going down to the store-boat and 
see if I can’t paint up that old eagle. 
Wouldn’t you like that?” 

“I don’t know’s I care. I suppose it 
would look better.” 

“I hope the Trasks will let me.” 

“They'll let you. Your ma bought a 
lot of things. I’d better be getting on or 
I'll drop them.” 

“Bye, Emily.” 

“Bye, Ken.” 

Clifford ‘Trask was perfectly willing 
to let Ken have a try at the eagle. He 
watched him a little while to make sure 
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that he was careful with his paint, and 
then wandered back to his customers. 
People were still coming aboard the E 
Pluribus Unum, but by now there was 
more gossiping and less buying. 

No one came near Ken. All the long 
afternoon he worked, whistling to him- 
self in short breaths, shrill and tuneless, 
utterly absorbed in the slow transforma- 
tion taking place under his hands. 

It was very late in the afternoon be- 
fore he had finished and Belle Trask 
walked up to admire his handiwork. 

“That does brighten her up a whole 
lot,’’ she said. “Cliff and I are obliged to 
you. It’s good for trade and then—well, 
it just looks nice. We get too busy to 
notice. Maybe this fall when we lay up 
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at Swan’s Island we can have her all 
painted. ‘Thanks a lot.” 

‘That’s all right,” said Ken bashfully. 
“T liked doing it.” 

“You're the Philbrook boy, aren't 
you? I remember you other years. Wish 
that Em’ly would take an interest like 
you do,” she sighed. “That reminds me, 
she isn’t back yet. If you see her, tell her 
to come right along. She’s not supposed 
to take half a day when she goes on an 
errand.” 

Ken felt an almost unbearable heav- 
iness of heart as he walked slowly away 
from the store-boat. Earth meant noth- 
ing to him, so strong and deep in him 
was the love of the sea. He turned back 
to look at the eagle he had painted and 
the great bird seemed almost ready to 
fly away, away to some faraway harbor. 

When he got home, he found Emily 
still in the kitchen with his mother, who 
looked up with an air of preoccupied 
pleasure. “Been teaching Emily how to 
make my gingerbread,” she explained. 
‘“She’s real quick at catching on.” 

Emily looked like another girl, so 
happy and eager. “May I give Ken a 
piece, ma'am?” she asked. “‘It’s the first 
I ever made.” 

Ken took a big bite of gingerbread. 
“That’s good,” he said. ‘Real good, 
Emily. You'd better take some back for 
the Trasks if Ma doesn’t mind. Belle 
said to tell you you were wanted.” 

The light faded out of Emily’s two- 
colored eyes, the smile drained from her 
lips. ‘Oh dear!” she exclaimed anxious- 
ly. “They'll be put out! Here I’ve gone 
and forgotten again. I can’t keep track 
of time once I get ashore. Thank you, 
Mrs. Philbrook, for everything. I’ve 
never had such a happy afternoon. 


(This is Part One of a three-part story. 
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“Wait a minute!” called Mrs. Phil- 
brook. “You forgot the gingerbread, 
Emily. And come back if you can. I 
don’t know when I’ve had such a pleas- 
ant afternoon, either.’’ And cutting the 
gingerbread free from the pan with an 
expert hand, she wrapped it ina piece 
of paper and, as she handed it to Emily, 
leaned down and kissed her. 

The girl flung her arms about her and 
began to cry. Then she pulled herself 
free and said, almost desperately, “I’d 
better get going now, if I’m going!”’ 

“We're sailing tomorrow,” said Cliff 
Trask at early breakfast, several days 
later. ‘‘] kind of think, Belle, we ought 
to hire a rig and drive up to Waldoboro 
and get some new merchandise. ‘They’ve 
cleaned us pretty well out of dress goods, 
and men’s shoes, and we’re low on nails 
and screws, too.”’ 

“If we're going, we might’s well go 
to Thomaston. It’s not much further and 
we can buy cheaper,” said his wife. 
“We'd better get an early start. Em’ly 
can tend the boat. ‘There won’t be many 
people now we've been here five days. 
But you mind what I say, Em’ly! You 
stay right on board all the time we’re 
gone and don’t you go wool-gathering 
off ashore. ‘The people of Friendship are 
as honest as I know, but there’s bound 
to be one or two bad apples in any barrel 
and there’s a valuable cargo aboard.” 

“Yes’m,” said Emily dully. 

Belle Trask reached over and shook 
her, not unkindly. 

‘Now mind what I say. Don’t you 
leave the schooner, you hear me?” 

‘“Yes’m’’ repeated Emily. 

“Honestly, you'd try the patience of 
a saint!” cried Belle. “You do what I 
say or you'll get what for!” 

To be continued next month.) 
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THE BURGLAR FRAP 


It was a nice ordinary Saturday, the 
day Mike brought the parrot home. 
There had been no warning signs, like 
thunder from a clear sky, or voices how]- 
ing in the night, to let Mike’s mother 
know in advance that this was a day that 
would go down in the Mitchell family 
history. 

The day had started much as usual. 
Of course, there had been a few minor 
difficulties. The milkman had tripped 
over Mike’s burglar-trap on the front 





steps, and broken six bottles of milk. 
And Mike’s mother was considerably 
shocked when a dishpan came clattering 
down almost on her head as she opened 
the front door. But these were. just or- 
dinary, everyday occurrences at the 
Mitchells since Mike had taken up 
burglar-trapping. 

Still, ordinary or not, Mrs. Mitchell 
had a few words to say about the dishpan 
incident. ““Young man,” she said, shov- 
ing the dishpan back on its kitchen shelf 
with vigor, ‘after this, you leave my 
dishpan out of your schemes, or I'll put 
you to work at it! Of all things!” 

“Gee,” protested Mike, “I’m only tak- 
ing care of you! Dad said to take care of 
you!” 

‘He didn’t say to drop dishpans on 
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me,” Mrs. Mitchell said sternly. “And 
all that milk wasted—my goodness!” 

‘“Teddy'll drink it up,” Mike offered 
hurriedly, poking his head out of the 
door and giving a piercing whistle. 

“Well, it takes quite a dog to lap up 
six quarts of milk,” Mrs. Mitchell sigh- 
ed, “But I guess ‘Teddy’s the one who 
can do it.” She halted her son in the 
doorway. “Now don’t plan on leaving, 
Mike, till you’ve rolled up that wire.and 
swept up the glass.” 

“Yes’m,” said Mike agreeably. 

Mrs. Mitchell shook her head as she 
went on with her housework. She wished 
her husband would finish his business 
in Chicago quickly and come home. 
Mike was taking his man-of-the-house 
duties so seriously that it was a hazard 
even to get out of bed in the morning. 

Mike came home at noon whistling. 
Mrs. Mitchell could hear him two blocks 
away, and Teddy’s earth-shaking barks. 
The dog sounded uproariously excited. 
And when Mike turned in at the front 
gate, Mrs. Mitchell saw why. 

Mike carried a parrot on his shoulder. 

The parrot was a yellow-headed and 
scraggly-winged bird, and he _ rode 
Mike’s shoulder as though it were a 
heaving, tossing ocean vessel. 
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“Ya-ho! Ya-ho!”’ the parrot screeched. 

‘“Rowf! Rowf!”’ boomed ‘Teddy. 

“Mom!” yelled Mike, swinging a big 
cage at his mother. “Look what I got!” 

‘My goodness gracious!” said Mrs. 
Mitchell helplessly. 

‘His name is Hustle-Bustle,” explain- 
ed Mike proudly. “Mr. Welsh over in 
that little grocery store, other side of 
town, gave him to me. Isn’t he swell? 
Talks like a streak. Hey, say something 
Hustle-Bustle. Say hello, hello.” 

“Well, well, well, hello, hello!” shrill- 
ed the parrot. ‘“Gobildy-gib, duck- 





“Mom, look what I got!” 


fidildy-fay! Fuddy-fop-goopity-wum-wa 
fuss-fuss-fuss!”’ 

“What's that?” Mrs. Mitchell asked. 

“Oh, that’s his telephone talk,’’ Mike 
explained. ‘““You see, down at the store 
the telephone’s always ringing, and Mrs. 
Welsh answers it and visits with the cus- 
‘comers, so Hustle-Bustle figured out a 
telephone chatter for himself. Isn’t he 
smart? I been teaching him stuff all 
morning. He’ll be a swell help keeping 
out housebreakers. Listen, Mom!”’ 

Mike carried Hustle-Bustle into the 
kitchen and set him and his cage on the 
cabinet. Then deliberately Mike knock- 
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“Ya-ho! 
Help! 
Help! 
Help!” 





ed the dishpan off its shelf. For the sec- 
ond time that morning, Mrs. Mitchell 
jumped and shrieked, but her scream 
was a faint sound compared to Hustle- 
Bustle’s shrill “Help! Help! Help!” 

‘“‘Isn’t that good?” Mike beamed. “He 
does it ‘most every loud noise now.” 

“Goodness!”’ said Mrs. Mitchell. The 
parrot was clambering up the wires of 
his cage, hooking his long curved claws 
around them until he reached the perch 
on top. He strutted up and down the 
perch, his feathers fluffed into a ball, his 
bright raggedy tail spread out. 

“Help! Help!” he yelled. 

‘“That’s enough now,” Mrs. Mitchell 
told him. “You'll have the neighbors 
phoning the police. If you can’t keep 
him quiet, you'll have to take him back.”’ 

“Don’t you worry,” said Mike. “He's 
so smart, he can learn anything.” 

Mrs. Mitchell still hesitated. “‘! don’t 
know what your father will say,” she 
said, wishing for the hundredth time 
that her husband would come home and 
take the matter of Hustle-Bustle into his 
own hands. 

‘Aw, Pop’ll be nuts about him,’’ Mike 
said cheerfully. 

















After lunch, Mike went whistling off 
to read a detective story in the kitchen, 
and Mrs. Mitchell went upstairs to have 
a nap that she felt she needed. ‘Teddy 
stayed in the kitchen to make friends 
with the parrot whom he already loved 
like a brother. He tried to lick the bird 
with his rough friendly tongue, he 
wagged his tail so hard the cage rocked 
in the breeze, and grinned up at the 
straggly green parrot with a wide-open 
mouth that could have swallowed Hus- 
tle-Bustle whole. 

But Hustle-Bustle wasn’t daunted. He 
knew a friend when he saw one, and he 
promptly flapped down from his perch 
to Teddy’s great broad back and shout- 
ed, “Giddap, tchuck, tchuck, tchuck!” 

Mike had reached a tense moment in 
his book . . . the robber was creeping 
hand over hand up the ivy toward the 
open window above . . . when he heard 
a sound of footsteps. The footsteps were 
crunching down the driveway. They 


were slow, cautious footsteps. 
Mike hurried 


to a 


window, and 




















peered out. A stranger was shambling 
down the driveway, a furtive-looking, ill- 
clad man, who eyed the house with sly, 
estimating glances. Mike held his breath 
till the tramp’s head had disappeared be- 
hind the high bushes. Then he eased 
softly out of the window, and dropped 
into the shelter of a lilac bush. 

Mike squatted quietly, waiting for the 
stranger to show himself. He didn’t have 
to wait long. Out of the bushes appeared 
a ragged head. ‘Thinking himself alone, 
the stranger tiptoed across the backyard 
to the back door and opened it. 

From his hiding place, Mike heard the 
tramp’s thin, whining voice. “I was jus’ 
sayin’, ma’am, if you c’d spare a poor 
man a bite to eat.”’ 

“Well, come in, come in!” a hearty 
voice urged. “Gab-goo-fidildy fay!”’ 

Mike giggled, recognizing Hustle- 
Bustle’s telephone talk. Then he stran- 
gled on the giggle, for the tramp had ac- 
cepted the parrot’s invitation. The back 
door softly shut behind him. Mike heard 
his shambling steps on the stairs leading 
up to the kitchen. 

But Mike’s mother had been hearing 
things, too, By the time Mike reached 
the back door, she had reached the kit- 
chen. Mike ducked back into a bush. 

“You ast me to come in, ma’am,” the 
tramp whined. 

“Indeed, I did not!” 

“I heard ya with my own ears...” 

But just then the tramp saw some- 
thing with his own eyes that sent him 
backing toward the steps. Mike grinned 
as his quick peek showed him Teddy 
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stalking into the kitchen, his huge jaws 
hanging open in a grin that was in- 
tended to be friendly as sunshine. but 
looked more like a mammoth bear trap. 
Hustle-Bustle still rode on ‘Teddy’s 
back. 

‘“Good-by now!”’ cried Hustle-Bustle, 
finding the kitchen too crowded to suit 
him. “‘Good-by now! Good-by! Good- 
by!” 

The tramp backed up farther but not 
fast enough to suit Hustle-Bustle. Hus- 
tle-Bustle gave an angry little bounce 
and gripped Teddy’s thick coat tighter. 
Teddy felt the nip of those long curved 
claws and bounced, too. But the whin- 
ing stranger bounced hardest. He 
backed up so fast that he backed right 
over the edge of the stairs. 

Whan, clatter, sock! Down the stairs 
he rolled and out the door. He ended up 
in a tangle near the lilac bush. Mike's 
face peered out at him, scowling. 

“Yowp!” screeched the tramp, and 
took off like a P-80. 

“You see?” Mike said, emerging 
from the lilac bush. “‘Burglars.”’ 

‘He was just a tramp,” Mike’s mother 
said, watching the funnel of dust dis- 
appear up the drive at tornado speed. 

Mike gave an immense sigh, and went 
out to check his burglar traps. Women 
just didn’t understand. Until Dad got 
home, it was plainly up to him to guard 
this place. 

By bedtime, he had the backyard 
wired like an obstacle course. On strict 
orders from his mother, he did not wire 
the front steps this time, nor rig the 
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dishpan above the front door. He put it 
above the back door instead. And con- 
trary to custom, he shut Teddy in the 
kitchen to keep Hustle-Bustle company 
over night. Mike felt better knowing 
‘Teddy was on the job. | 

“But I better not go to sleev myself,” 
he decided solemnly. “I better keep my 
eyes and ears open.” 

So he propped up his pillows to keep 
himself in a sitting position. He left his 
bed light on so it would shine directly 
in his eyes. He put a couple of hard 
bumpy books on either side of him so 
that if he should doze off they would 
prod him awake. 

And then—he fell asleep! The light 
shone on his tight-closed eyes, the books 
prodded him in one rib after another, 
the pillows tumbled down in uncomfort- 
able humps—but Mike slept soundly and 
dreamlessly. 

So did Mrs. Mitchell. So soundly did 
they sleep that neither stirred at a sound 
that came where not even Mike expected 
it—at the front door. 

Click! went the latch very softly. 
Click! even more softly the door closed 
on a silent shadow who stood listening 
in the Mitchell front hall until he was 
sure no one had wakened. 

But someone had wakened. In the 
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kitchen, Teddy rose to his great height 
and looked warily at the closed door 
leading to the dining room. Hustle-Bus- 
tle, on the perch atop his cage, shook 
out a wing and murmured, “Fuss, fuss.” 

The shadow hesitated at the stairs and 
then tiptoed silently through the dining 
room, coming smack up against the 
closed kitchen door. 

“Oof!”’ said the shadow softly. Teddy 
pricked up his ears. Hustle-Bustle shook 
another feather and opened one eye. 
The door from the dining room swung 
gently open, but there was nothing 
gentle about the sound that followed. 
Above the door, Mike had rigged a 
skillet. When the door opened, it came 
down like thunder from the mountains. 

Hustle-Bustle opened both eyes—and 
his mouth. “Help! Help!” he shrilled. 

“Rowf! Rowf! Rowf!”’ barked Teddy, 
and leaping upward, he pinned the 
shadow to a corner by the cabinet, with 
his huge front paws planted firmly on 
the shadow’s shoulders. “‘Rowf! Rowf!” 

“Hustle-Bustle had taken off from his 
perch with an angry squawk! His wings 
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beat the shadow’s face; his long curved 


bill closed on the shadow’s neck. 
“Yeeeeow!” yelled the shadow. He 


grabbed the parrot with both hands and 
. flung him across the room. Hustle- 


Bustle hit Teddy squarely on the nose. 
‘“OQwowowowow!”’ yelled Teddy, leap- 
ing for the back door. 
Hustle-Bustle made another flying 
tackle at the shadow. The shadow and 





Teddy collided at the back door. The 
shadow flung it open. Down came the 
dishpan. Whang, slam, crash! 

Upstairs, Mrs. Mitchell sat bolt up- 
right in bed. “My goodness!” she cried, 
reaching for her housecoat. 

“Jeepers!” yelped Mike, not reaching 
for anything. Down the 
bounced into the kitchen— 

“Dad!” he yelled. 

For wedged tight in the back door 
were Teddy and Mike’s father, fighting 
off Hustle-Bustle’s angry attacks! 

Long minutes afterwards, when Mr. 
Mitchell was getting his breath in a big 
comfortable chair, and Mrs. Mitchell 
had the coffeepot perking, Mr. Mitchell 
said with great feeling, “Don’t think I 
will try to surprise you folks again. I 
can take a hint—when it makes a noise 
like a skillet.” 

“Gee, Dad,” said Mike, “I was only 
taking care of things.” 


stairs he 
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You heard 
what I said- 
No cats 
on the 
bed! 
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® Poor kitty, ; Ay? 
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It's cold and dark, 
and dogs bark. 


Run! Run! 
Here they come. 





Quick, 
climb 
ies fast! 
Co, Safe 
th Pd at last. 











7 Snug and warm, 
out of the storm. 


Mien 


Good night, sleep tight. 








THE UNICORN AUNT 


By BERTA DONAHUE 


N A CASTLE, many years ago, lived a 
hab named Anne of Brittany. 
She was a very imperious young queen. 
Everything she wished for had to be 
done at once. Often she wished for so 
many things her courtiers were busy from 
morning to dark getting them for her. 

Finally, however, the day came when 
she could not think of anything more to 
wish for. That was a bad day. She was 
in an evil temper. 

“A little pet fox might please Her 
Royal Highness?’’ a courtier suggested. 

“No!” cried Anne. “Not a little pet 
fox!” 

“Perhaps a little pet dog?” the Lord 
High Chancellor offered. 

“No!” cried Anne again. “Not a little 
fox. Not a little dog.” And she began 
to stamp back and forth. 

Her court jester jumped to his feet, 
“I’ve heard there’s a lovely unicorn 
down in the forest that surrounds 
Milady’s garden,” he croaked. 

Anne stopped her stamping. 

“Now, Your Royal Highness!’ pro- 
tested the Lord High Chancellor hastily. 
‘Nobody has ever caught a unicorn.” 

“No?” said Anne. 

“No!” said the Lord High Chancellor. 

“Methinks Milady is rather like a uni- 
corn herself,” the court jester suggested 
slyly. “She is so spirited and so danger- 
ous.” 

“I'll have one then!” snapped Anne, 
looking directly at her Lord High Chan- 
cellor. There was a fire of excitement 
in her eyes and she began to pace up 
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and down. “That’s what I want!’’ she 
said. “I want a snow-white, milk-white 
unicorn. I want a little unicorn who'll 
dance like the moonbeams in my 
garden. I want a curly-tailed unicorn 
with a curlicue horn in the middle of 
his forehead. Yes, that’s what I want! I 
want him for my very own.” She turned 
on her Lord High Chancellor. ‘““Well?”’ 

“Well,” he said doubtfully, “I'll send 
out a hunting party.” 

The Lord High Chancellor selected 
twelve strong and royal young men and 
sent them upstairs in the castle to their 
dressing rooms. They pulled on their 
blue stockings and they pulled on their 
purple stockings and they pulled on 
their red stockings. They took their 
beaver hats off the shelves. They blew 
the dust off them and they put them on 
their heads. 

Some of the hats looked like pan- 
cakes, some looked like tamborines, and 
some of them looked like puddings. But 
they were all gorgeous hunting hats, 
trimmed with long curling plumes and 
straight golden pheasant tails. 

When they were all dressed up, these 
twelve strong young hunters went round 
behind the castle and let twelve royal 
dogs out of the kennels. What a barking! 
The dogs almost knocked the men down, 
they were that eager for a hunt. But the 
men secured them tight on leathern 
leashes and then, with their dart-tipped 
hunting spears hugged under their arms 
and their hunting horns slung from their 
shoulders, they went out into the forest. 
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“Oh, my milk-white unicorn!” 


The forest was dark. It was green. It 
was abloom with flowers. Five men 
took their stand beneath a rowan tree. 

“If the unicorn passes this way we 
shall see him,” they said. “If he passes 
beyond, the others will see.” They com- 
forted their dogs who were beginning to 
whimper, and they looked to left and to 
right for a flash of white which would be 
the unicorn’s coat. 

Suddenly, the Master of the Hunt 
parted the branches ahead. ‘“Halloo!”’ 
his cry rang through the forest. “I’ve 
sighted the unicorn! Here, over here!” 

The dogs began to yelp. The men be- 
gan to blow their hunting horns, and 
they all went crashing through the forest. 

They looked at the ground. The 
dainty imprint of a unicorn’s hoof stood 
out quite clear on the petal of a wild 
purple pansy crushed to earth. 

The dogs strained at their leashes. 
They pulled the men through the forest 
and they yelped with excitement. But 
the men hushed the dogs and they let 
their hunting horns hang silent. 
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The unicorn’s track grew clearer all 
the time. Then, of a sudden, the dark 
forest opened out. Anne of Brittany's 
own garden lay before them in the sun- 
shine, and behind sheltering cherry trees 
and blue-fruited plums played the top- 
most spray of her garden fountain. 

The dogs quivered. The men breath- 
ed more quickly, for they knew they had 
reached the end of the unicorn’s trail. 

Slowly they crept forward, then slow- 
ly and quietly they stood up. 

The little white unicorn knelt at the 
fountain pool. His horn was pressed to 
the sandy pebbles. About him the birds 
and beasts of the forest twittered and 
made happy sounds. A golden pheasant 
and his mate, a goldfinch and a swallow, 
a stately stag, two rabbits, a hyena, a 
civet, a spotted panther, and even a lion 
and his mate were there. Yes, the king 
of the forest himself had come to watch 
this wondrous creature drink. 

Pointing and whispering, the men 
asked of each other, ““What shall we do? 
How can we capture such a faerie 
thing?” 

At that moment the unicorn sensed 
the presence of dogs and men. Quicker 
than eye could see, he sprang to his feet. 

‘““Tantivy-tantivy-tantivy!’”’ blew the 
hunting horns. 

“The hunt is on!” cried the men. 

Poised for one fleet instant, with the 
forest sunlight dappling his snow-white 
coat, the little unicorn stood at the edge 
of the stream that flowed from the foun- 
tain. Then he turned on the hunters and 
dogs. 

“Aim all your spears!” They cried, 
“Press in upon him!” 

But the clever little unicorn was fairly 
dancing. No one could get near him. 
Flicking his curly tail, kicking and stab- 
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bing to left and to right, he was every- 
where and nowhere, at the same time. 

The men drew back in fright. ‘They 
formed a wide circle around the uni- 
corn, and took counsel. “One of us must 
press in and hurl a spear into his snow- 
white breast,” they said. 

They all looked at the Master of the 
Hunt. “I'll hurl my spear,” he said. 

He raised his long, dart-tipped spear 
and he stepped forward. With a mighty 
effort he hurled it. Deep into the uni- 
corn’s snow-white chest it sank. But the 
unicorn struck out with his hoofs. Snort- 
ing rage and defiance, he charged on 
the Master of the Hunt. 

“Another spear!’’ cried the Master. 
Seizing a companion’s he met the uni- 
corn head on. This time he plunged the 
cruel spear deep in the unicorn’s tender 
throat. Crimson ‘blood spurted and 
spilled over the unicorn’s milk-white 
coat. But the unicorn was undaunted. 

Terrified, the men scattered. 

“T don’t like this,” said one. 

“Why can’t we slay him like an ordi- 
nary animal?” asked another. 
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“IT wish the Queen hadn’t sent us after 
him,” said a third. 

‘“‘A unicorn’s strength is in his horn,” 
declared the Master of the Hunt. 

The men eyed him uneasily. “Sir,” 
inquired one, “‘you would not cut off the 
unicorn’s horn?”’ 

The Master of the Hunt frowned. 
‘My orders were to bring in the uni- 
corn,” he repeated. 

“Tl have no part of it!’’ cried the 
hunter. 

“Nor I!” cried another. ‘““Why, sir, to 
cut off a unicorn’s horn would be like— 
cutting the wings from an angel.” 

‘‘Nevertheless—” said the Master of 
the Hunt. 

Three brave men went with him. 
They caught the unicorn unaware and 
they bound him with thongs. The 
Master of the Hunt himself, against the 
unicorn’s struggles, cut off the wonder- 
ful curlicue pearl-white horn with his 
knife, and when he did this the little 
white unicorn fell fainting to his knees. 

They sent a herald to tell the Queen 
that the unicorn was caught. 








When Anne of Brittany heard the 
news, she and her maids of honor lifted 
their brocaded skirts and scurried to 
their rooms. They peered into their 
looking glasses to see that their hoods 
were straight. Then they all pressed out 
to meet the hunters at the castle gate. 

The King of France himself had come 
and he walked at Anne of Brittany’s side, 
and all the Lords and Ladies of the 
court followed. 

But it was a sad- 
faced Master of the 
Hunt who met them, 
leading a chestnut geld- 
ing that carried the 
limp and fainting body 
of the little white uni- 
corn. The hunters mur- 
mured solemnly. The 
dogs clustered about, 
silent and tired. 

‘“Milady,” the Master 


“You did a rash thing,” the King of 
France said sternly. 

“I did a rash thing indeed!” cried 
Anne. “Oh, I have been selfish! I have 
been cruel!’’ And she wept again for 
shame. In anguish and contrition she ap- 
proached the little white unicorn and 
laid her hand on his forehead, in the 
place where the horn had been. 

“Oh, my unicorn,” she sobbed, and 
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brought you your uni- % a -Z 
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“No! You've cut off ; 

his horn!” She put her * < 


hands to her mouth 
Tears spilled from her 
eyes. “My unicorn! My _ pearl-white, 
milk-white unicorn! He who danced 
like the moonbeams in my _ garden 
fountain, he who had a curlicue horn in 
the middle of his forehead—oh, my uni- 
corn!” 

She wept great tears. She bowed her 
head in her hands and sobbed. She 
turned to the King of France. “Oh, sir,” 
she protested. “I commanded they bring 
me a unicorn, not kill him.” 
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two warm tears fell on his forehead. 
“What have I done?” 

But when those tears touched the uni- 
corn’s forehead, the nub of a horn be- 
gan to grow. It grew before their eyes. 
Longer and longer it grew, as each new 
pearly ring unfolded. 

When the horn was full grown, the 
unicorn shuddered and sighed. 

“Look! He’s opening his eyes!” cried 
a hunter. 
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“Look! His wounds have stopped 
bleeding!”’ cried another. 

“Look! His strength is coming back!” 
cried a third. 

“Stand back! He’s going to leap!” 
cried the Master of the Hunt. 

“He'll stab you!” 

“Oh, my Lady!” her Lord High Chan- 
cellor cried out. 

But Anne of Brittany was not afraid. 





She stood where she was and she held 
out her hand. 

The unicorn lifted his head to look 
at her. His soft brown eyes were full of 
gentleness. He took a step forward and 
dropped his head till his curlicue, pearl- 
white horn rested on her shoulder. 

“He forgives you,” said the King of 
France to Queen Anne. 

“Because her heart is gentle, and she 
is sorry, he forgives our Queen,’ said 
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he 


the Lord High Chancellor, bowing low. 

Anne laid her hand on the unicorn in 
gratitude. Then she unclasped the 
slender gold chain from her waist and 
fastened it around his neck. 

“Will you come with me?” she asked. 

She led and the unicorn followed. 
They went to a place in the garden 
where a pomegranate tree made shade 
and hung its sweet red fruits over- 
head. There she seated 
herself and the unicorn 
lay down at her feet. 
She stroked his white 
chest and his throat, 
and as her gentle fingers 
touched his wounds, 
they faded to only two 
faint scars. 

Every morning Anne 
brought him _ straw- 
berries and _ sugar 
lumps, and loosened his 
golden chain and ca- 
ressed him. Every 
evening, all summer 
long, she walked with 
him to watch the 
moonbeams dance in 
the garden fountain. 

But at length sum- 
mer passed and the 
first cold winds of 
winter blew, and one morning Anne 
went to her garden to find the unicorn 
gone. 

Bitterly she wept. “Oh, my unicorn! 
He has left me. My unicorn!” No one 
could comfort her, not even her Lord 
High Chancellor. 

And then, a strange thing happened. 
That very afternoon, a handsome prince 
came to the castle and asked for her 
hand. Anne loved him at first sight and 
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she consented to marry him in the 
spring. 

All winter they feasted and danced 
and hardly once, so great was her hap- 
piness, did Anne think of the little uni- 
corn nor look toward her snow- 
shrouded garden. But when the first 
spring flowers bloomed, she grew sad. 

To comfort her, the Prince took her 
to walk by the fountain. Birds lighted on 
his shoulders and doves made a white 
halo round his head. The stag and the 
rabbits peeped through the trees. The 
lion rested at his feet. And it chanced, 
the day being warm, that he unfastened 
his fine linen shirt. There, on his chest 
and his throat, were two faint scars. 

“Two faint scars!” Anne cried. “Oh, 
tell me, Prince, how were you wounded 
so?” 

The Prince smiled. “I hardly remem- 
ber,” he replied, “it was so long ago. 
Some queen commanded it, some queen 
I cannot even remember. The only 
queen I know is my loving, gentle- 
hearted Anne.”” And he took her face 
between his hands and kissed her. 

But Anne insisted, and asked a second 


time, “Oh, tell me, Prince, how came it 
you were wounded so?” 

This time the Prince confessed. A 
spell had been on him for five years, 
during which he had led a unicorn’s 
charmed life in the forest, wandering he 
knew not where. He had been mortally 
wounded, once in the throat and once 
in the chest, but a gentle-hearted maiden 
had brought him back to life, and her 
love had finally broken the spell. 

Then Anne knew. She knew that her 
little white unicorn was not lost to her 
after all but had only shed his disguise. 
So great was her joy that she commanded 
that the wedding plans be completed at 
once. A great feast was spread in the 
garden, and all the Lords and Ladies of 
the court came rejoicing. 

“Hail to our Queen!” they cried, 
“Hail to fair Anne!” 

They danced and feasted as dancing 
and feasting had never been done in that 
garden before, and Anne and her Prince 
were married under a scarlet canopy. 

They lived long lives, Queen Anne 
and the King, and were happy forever, 
ruling a kingdom large and fair. 





JOKES 
by George 





Winter's here for sure now, isn’t 
it? How do you like this icy weather? 
George is sorry now he complained 
about all those hot days last July. 
Get his mind off the weather. Send him 
some jokes—Box 350, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 








Nancy Freeborn wants to know 
when a black dog is most likely to 
enter a red house. When the door is 
open, she says. 






Rover 
Vane 


<—_™ 

First WorKMAN (getting on bus): 
Gonna be tough sleddin’ today. 

SECOND WorKMAN: Why? 

First WorkMAN: No snow! 

Margaret Wood 
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It looked easy. The crowd in the 
stands thought that the National Colle- 
giate basketball championship was “in 
the bag.” So did the team of the City 
College of New York. Just 57 seconds 
left to play and City College held a 69- 
63 lead over Bradley, from St. Louis, in 
the 1950 championship game at New 
York’s Madison Square: Garden. 

But Irwin Dambrot, City College for- 
ward, knew that a basketball game is 
not over until the final gun. Realizing 
the danger of overconfidence in the clos- 
ing seconds, Captain Dambrot called to 
his teammates to protect their lead. But 
the players were tiring from the hard- 
fought battle, and their guarding was 
sloppy, their passing poor. 

Ten second later, a wild City College 
pass gave the Bradley team possession of 
the ball. They drove hard toward the 
City College basket, and rang up a score. 
An attempt by City College to freeze the 
ball ended in another score for Bradley. 
Then Gene Melchiorre, Bradley’s high 
scoring star, dropped in a foul shot, cut- 
ting the Beaver’s lead to only one point, 
69-68, with forty seconds left to play. 

Irwin Dambrot kicked at the floor- 
boards and shouted again to his team- 
mates to dig in and stop the Bradley 
rally. His own brilliant scoring spree 
which kept City College in front up to 
this point of the game was forgotten 
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now. He knew he had to stop the Brad- 
ley attack or the championship would be 
lost. 

The Bradley team, fighting furiously, 
came charging down the floor, snapping 
the ball back and forth with bullet sharp- 
ness. Captain Dambrot faded back to- 
ward his own goal slowly, never taking 
his eyes off the ball. Suddenly Gene Mel- 
chiorre grabbed the ball and dribbled 
quickly toward the basket for what 
looked like the game-winning shot. 

Some 18,000 fans cheered wildly as 
they saw Irwin Dambrot leap high in 
the air just in the nick of time to deflect 
Melchiorre’s shot at the basket. They 
were sure that this was the end of the 
Bradley rally. But even with only ten 
seconds left in the game, Dambrot did 
not stop fighting. 

As three huge Bradley players closed 
in on him, he spotted one of his own 
men standing near the Bradley basket. 
Jumping high in the air, he shot a sharp 
pass over the heads of the Bradley play- 
ers. A second later, the pass was con- 
verted into a City College goal just as 
the gun went off. The final score gave 
City College the championship, 71-68. 

Teammates gathered around as loud- 
speakers announced that Irwin Dambrot 
had been voted the game’s outstanding 
player, the man who didn’t ease up in 
the closing seconds of the game. 
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It is always a fine thing to put out food 
for our wild, feathered friends. But there 
is another way to enjoy bird friendship. 
Some birds, easily tamed, take very 
kindly to a life in cages. Many a bird, 
given its freedom, returns to the safety 
and comfort of its cage, which it con- 
siders home. Surely such a bird feels like 
a friend, not a captive. 

A singing canary is not a discontented 
creature. Born in a cage, he will take a 
mate and help her raise many happy 
children there. Indeed, for him, life as 
a wild bird would be very short. Keen 
hunting creatures, or bad _ weather, 
would send him very quickly to sing in 
the choirs of a song-bird heaven. 
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Even so, if you plan to keep birds in 
cages, where they do not have full 
liberty, you must be willing to give up 
some of your own freedom also every 
day. If you fail to feed them properly 
and give them a chance to bathe each i 
day, or put off cleaning their quarters 
and grow careless about their comforts, 
then you shouldn't keep birds. ‘Those 
prized for their songs won't sing; those / 
kept for their beauty will fade. All will 

die, and you will be to blame. But with : 





a little thoughtfulness you can have 
happy, trusting feathered friends. 

It is against the law to keep most of 
our native birds in cages. But a few 
kinds are so successful in nature that 
they are not so protected. ‘Thus we can 
keep pet house-sparrows, crows, mag- 
pies, and starlings. The sparrows some- 
times sing very well if raised with can- 
aries. And crows, magpies, and starlings 
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are the very wild birds most likely to 
learn to talk a little, to sing or whistle a 
tune. The ugly idea that you must slit 
their tongues before they can do this is 
utterly untrue. It is no way to treat a 
bird friend. 

Those other talking, tune-whistling 
birds, the parrots, may no longer be 
brought into this country, though there 
still are some to be had in pet-shops. 
But the mynas, (perhaps the best of all 
bird mimics and cousins of starlings), 
are imported, as are many other foreign 
birds of song and beauty. All varieties of 
' Canaries, weaver-birds and finches, trop- 
ical orioles and thrushes, mynas and 
many others, give one a wide choice of 
pets. 

You can keep a bird or two in a single 
cage or have a number in a big fly-pen 
built into one of your rooms, or provide 
an outdoor enclosure with shrubbery 
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and small trees, called an aviary. You'll 
have to consult with the pet-shop men, 
and borrow library books on caring for 
birds. These tell not only the correct 
care for birds in general, but many 
special things such as giving a daily 
shower to a bird that doesn’t like to 
bathe, how to teach a bird to talk, how to 
keep a parrot from plucking itself nude, 
etc. Who would think that some canaries 
actually go to singing school where they 
learn from an older bird called a school- 
master? 

But whatever birds you choose, if 
faithful to your trust, you can have a 
very interesting time with feathered 
friends in cages. 











By JAKE KLIMO 
Illustrated by JOHN C. WONSETLER 


Morning, Jimmy. I can see by the cut 
of your jib you're all primed for another 
yarn. Last time I told you about the 
Spanish galleons, loaded with silver bars, 
that sank on the reefs north of Hispan- 
iola. Now just let me wax some twine so 
I can mend this sail, while | tell you how 
I dived for those silver bars. 

Years ago, a shipmate named Bill and 
I got tired of shark fishing off Florida 
and decided to head for the Silver Banks 
to try our luck at treasure hunting. We 
had a good schooner and a hard-working 
crew of six islanders. We loaded her 
with stores, including a diving helmet. 
You ever see one, Jimmy? It’s a big 
bronze hat that fits down over your 
shoulders. You pump air into it through 
a long rubber hose. A man can go down 
about four or five fathoms in one. A 
fathom is six feet, so that gives a diver 
about thirty feet to work in. 

After we got all the gear aboard we 
sailed out of Key West and headed south- 
east into the old Bahama Channel and 
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beat our way to Hispaniola. We put into 
Puerto Plata, which means Silver Port 
in English, to overhaul our gear. Then 
we waited for good clear weather to sail 
the last ninety miles to the Silver Banks. 

Sounds easy, doesn’t it? But you can 
stab me dead as I sit here, Jimmy, if I 
ever saw such a fearsome place before in 
my life. We were clipping along at a 
good rate when all of a sudden the look- 
out called “Breakers ahead!” and I 
looked up to see reefs and rocks to the 
starboard. We had run right into the 
middle of the Silver Banks. Coral heads 
and rocks were just sitting below the sur- 
face of the water, waiting to tear the 
planks off a ship’s bottom. 

We lowered sail quickly. No wonder 
those galleons were lost there. A ship 
could run right up on ‘em before you 
realized the danger, and there you'd sit 
miles from any land, your ship breaking 
up under you and nowhere to go but 
down! The big seas breaking over the 
reefs made a sound no sailor likes. 
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The next day we rigged up the diving 
helmet and I went over the side. Up 
above the sun was beating hot on the 
deck, and the sound of those breakers 
filled the air. But as the lead shoes 
and belt carried me down _ into 
another world, a great silence came 
around me and all I could hear was the 
hissing of the air being pumped into my 
helmet. 

When I got down about five fathoms, 
the water pressed in close around me, 
and I had to breathe extra hard to get 
any air. The sunlight dimmed and tall 
seaweed waved gently back and forth. 





I felt three sharp tugs on my air hose 
and looked up. There was a huge shark, 
about fifteen feet long, looking me over. 
I waved my arms as hard as I could, and 
he retreated a little way. Then I slipped 
off the lead shoes and belt and ducked 
out of the helmet and shot to the sur- 
face where they pulled me quickly into 
the boat. After that we kept a lookout 
up in the crosstrees to watch for sharks. 

For a week we took our turns diving, 
hacking away at the coral, looking for 
the silver. Then one day I stumbled over 
what I thought was a rock. I looked 
closer and found it to be the shank of 
an anchor all grown over with coral and 
seaweed. I chipped coral off of another 
lump and found an old cannon ball, 
then what could be a silver bar. When 
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we got it on deck and cleaned it up, 
sure enough, there was our silver bar! 

We were all so excited, we didn’t see 
the storm coming up. Weather got bad, 
and we had to raise anchor and run fast 
before a howling gale to the protection 
of Puerta Plata. That single bar of silver 
just about paid the expenses of the trip. 
We never found any more, but those 
bars of silver are still there, Jimmy, just 
waiting for some hardy sailor lad. 

And speaking of gales, I see some 
clouds scudding over yonder, and I 
think I’d better stow this gear and get 
for home. Come back again soon, Jimmy. 
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Straight as a die 


See the ball fly. 
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Was that not 


A remarkable shot? 














Greetings, boys and girls! Petunia and I 
want to welcome all of you who are new sub- 
scribers to the magazine, and tell you about 
The Penglet Press. This is the part of the 
magazine in which we publish the stories, 
poems, and drawings sent in by our readers 
—you! We like to get things and we will print 
as many as we can. So let us hear from you. 
The address is: The Penglet Press, Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Publisher Peterkin 


SNOW 
By Larry Woodward, age 7 


Sparkling snow! 

Sparkling snow! 

Bright like stars in the sky, 
White like clouds floating by. 





JOHNNY CATCHES THE LION 
By Tommy Nachod, age 8 


Johnny Doodlebox lived in a little town in 
New Jersey. He was six years old and the only 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Doodlebox. His father 
came from Texas, and so Johnny knew how 
to throw a rope. Everybody in town laughed 
about his last name. 

One day the circus came to town. Mr. and 
Mrs. Doodlebox decided to take Johnny, be- 
cause it was on a Saturday and they had noth- 
ing else planned for the day. When Satur- 
day came, Johnny was very excited. While 
they were watching the main show, they heard 
a man’s voice shouting, “The lion is loose! 
The lion is loose!” 

Everybody ran this way and that way, 
climbing up poles, and jumping into their 


THE RODEO By Lynn Reichard, age 13 
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cars and driving away. Johnny quickly went 
up one of the tight-rope poles. Mr. and Mrs. 
Doodlebox climbed up the other pole. Just 
then Johnny had an idea. He shouted to his 
father to cut the rope at his end and throw 
it to him. He caught it and cut his end and 
then made a lasso out of it. He tied one end 
to the pole, waited for the lion to come close. 
Whirling the rope above his head, he let go. 
Down, down it went, and caught the lion 
around the neck. Johnny slid down. 

Everybody went to the angry lion who was 
roaring like thunder. Then the owner of the 
circus came up to Johnny and said, “Well 
done, big boy. Here are twenty dollars for 
capturing our lion. What will you do with 
the money?” 

Johnny thought a little while and said, 
“I'll save it until I’m older and then maybe 
I'll take a real trip out West.” 

You can imagine how proud Mr. and Mrs. 
Doodlebox were of their son. From then on 
nobody ever laughed at his last name again; 
but instead remembered how he had caught 
the big lion more than twice his size. 
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THE NIGHT 
By Karin Swanson, age 10 


Still and quiet 
Beautiful and sweet 
Comes the night 
On starlit feet. 


With shoes of moonbeams 
A cloak of stars 

A hat of planets 

Jupiter and Mars. 


With a large black towel 
To cover the sun 

After the long, long 

Day is done. 


WOODY LEARNS TO PECK 
By Suzy Humbert, age 10 


In the fifth tree on Apple Tree Lane there 
lives a happy woodpecker family. That is, 
they are all happy except Woody. He wants 
to take pecking lessons. 

Everyday his big brother Pecker comes 
home from pecking lessons and says, “Hal 
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NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP By Mary Evans, age 11 
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THE HOUSE By Jerry Forchia, age 9 


Ha! You can’t peck like I can.” (He is the 
best pecker in town.) 

And every day Woody asks his mother if he 
can take pecking lessons too. 

And every day his mother says, “No, you’re 
too young.” 

And every day he goes into the woods to 
cry. 

One day while he was doing this, he felt 
something over his head. He looked around 
and saw that he was in a net! Someone lifted 
him out and put him in a wooden cage. He 
had to get out! Before he knew what he was 
doing, he had pecked his way out. He told 
everybody and he soon became the champion 
of the town! And he still is! 


CHINA 
By Cordie Hartwell, age 11 


If I went to China, 
I would want to see 
The Great Wall, 
Also a waterfall. 


I would want to see 

The marble boat 

The navy that wouldn’t float, 
And a mandarin coat. 
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CARNIVALS IN CUBA 
By Peter Barretto, age 11 


I am a little boy from Havana, Cuba. Every 
year just before Lent starts we have a big car- 
nival. All the boys and girls wait anxiously 
for it. At the carnival people decorate their 
automobiles like floats and dress in costumes. 
There is a big parade and people throw ser- 
pentine and are very gay before Lent starts. 
Everyone has lots of fun. So do I. 


SAILING 
By Joanna Seitz, age 12 


As I was sailing across the sea 

I saw a fisherman wave to me. 

He took off his hat and waved it high 
Meanwhile the seagulls were circling the sky. 
And that’s what I saw as I sailed the sea. 
Would you like to have an adventure like me? 


A RIDE IN A JET 
By Terry Lee Happ, age I1 


My uncle is the pilot of a jet airplane. One 
day he took me for a ride. I had to lay on 
my stomach because there was only one low 
seat for the pilot. I never went so fast in my 
whole life. I thought I had been speeding for 
hours but it was only a few minutes. I had a 
stomach ache all day. It’s too fast for me. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S 


Inventions 


By JEANETTE EATON 
Illustrated by CORNELIUS DE WITT 


When Ben Franklin was a boy, he 
raced home one evening very late for 
supper. It was a holiday and he had gone 
swimming with a friend. 

Bursting into the big kitchen where 
his father was reading, he cried, ‘Father, 
I had a rare good time today. When I 
tired of swimming I made the wind tow 
me across the pond.” 

Ben’s father asked smiling, “How did 
you persuade the wind to favor you so, 
my son?” 

““First,’” explained the boy eagerly, “I 
flew up a big kite tied with a stout stick. 
When it was pulling strongly on the 
stick, I flung myself into the water on 
my back and held the stick in both hands 
behind my head. The kite was a sail and 
I was a boat. The wind took me clear 
across the pond.” 
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That game was the first of Franklin’s 
many experiments, inventions and dis- 
coveries. They were all like games be- 
cause he made them only for enjoyment. 
He always said he wasn’t a scientist. Yet 
when he proved that lightning was the 
same force as electricity, every scientist 
in the world honored him. Neither did 
he think of himself as an inventor. He 
made a great many new things, but he 
never dreamed of making money from 
the things he created. 

When he invented his famous stove, 
he let a friend manufacture and sell it 
and take all the profits. “The more stoves 
the better!” said Franklin. “Warm 
houses make people healthier and better 
tempered.” 

Most men who make discoveries and 
inventions spend their lives in work- 
shops and laboratories. But not Benja- 
min Franklin. First of ail he was an 
expert printer and a good business man. 
In the second place, he liked to do 
things with people for the good of every- 
body. He started a club, a library, a vol- 
unteer fire company and a regiment to 
defend Philadelphia. Thirdly, he was 
an active politician and the best-loved 
statesman of his time. 
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How could such a busy man also be 
an inventor and scientist? It was because 
he knew how to use all the gifts God 
gave him—his eyes, his mind, and the 
hours of the day. Wherever he happen- 
ed to be, his keen eyes noted everything. 

Once, to his wife’s disgust, he spent 
a whole morning watching some ants 
in her kitchen. He brushed them all out 
except one. This ant he left on the edge 
of a molasses jar and hung the jar by a 
string to the ceiling of the cupboard. 
That one ant found his way back to his 
relatives and showed them the way to 
the feast. 

“See that?” cried Franklin delighted- 
ly. “Ants have some way of telling one 
another things!” 

When he was in London on business 
for America, Franklin made one inter- 
esting invention. He had always loved 
music and was thrilled one evening by a 
performer who played tunes by rub- 
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bing the rims of thin glasses. The very 
next day Ben planned a new musical 
instrument, and paid a clever worker to 
make it for him. A dozen small saucers 
of thin glass with a hole in the bottom 
of each were strung on a rod. Glasses and 
rod were fastened in a box. With a pad- 
ded stick for striking the glasses, the 
player could make very pretty tunes. He 
called this instrument the armonica. It 
was copied and sold in many countries 
of Europe. 





When, after nine years service in 
France, Franklin came home, he had a 
little more time to invent useful things. 
He had a special room built to hold his 
books and the shelves went all around 
the room from floor to ceiling. When 
the books were all in place, his daughter 
came to look around. Franklin sat beam- 
ing at her. He was fat and old and al- 
most crippled with gout. 

“Father, dear,” exclaimed Sally, “how 
can you ever reach those books from the 
top shelves?” 

“With this!” he laughed. 

He held out a long stick with two 
claws at the end. By means of a double 
cord running from the claws to the han- 
dle, Ben could open and close the claws. 
Standing by his chair he could reach 
down any book he wanted. Even today, 
a mechanical arm, something like Frank- 
lin’s, is used in shoe stores and groceries. 
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At the time of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Philadelphia in 1887 Frank- 
lin had many visitors. He always showed 
them his library. George Washington, 
for one, was delighted with the big arm 
chair on rockers which Franklin had 
made. By lifting up the seat, he could 
turn it into a stepladder. Above the back 
of the chair was fastened a big fan. It 
was fixed by a rod to a kind of pedal and 
Franklin couid fan himself by moving 
his foot up and down a little. 


In his own day and afterwards, few 


people ever thought of Benjamin Frank- 
lin as an inventor. Yet if you count up 
all the things he invented—from the 
lightning rod to a pair of rollers which 
ironed his daughter’s sheets and towels 
—you have to say this astonishing man 
was an important inventor who made 
many useful gifts to his fellow men. 





 WEVS SATURDAY COOK ~ 


SATURDAY LUNCH 





MENU 
“Dagwood” Hamburgers 
Cinnamon Sticks 


Milk 











DAaGwoop HAMBURGERS 


Dagwood hamburgers are simply ham- 
burgers with all the trimmings, lettuce, 
tomato, pickle and mustard. 

To make them you'll need ground 
beef (you can make about six ham- 
burgers from a pound of meat), butter, 
catsup, salt and pepper, and buns, in 
addition to the trimmings mentioned 
above. 

Combine meat, salt and pepper, and 
a bit of catsup in a mixing bowl and mix 
thoroughly. Shape into patties between 
the palms of your hand. Melt butter in 
skillet and when the butter is bubbling, 
put in the hamburgers. Be sure they are 
nicely done in the middle as well as 
brown on the outside before placing 
them on buns. Now add a slice of to- 
mato, a piece of lettuce, a slice of pickle, 


and mustard. Yummmm! 


CINNAMON STICKS 


Trim the crusts from several pieces of 
bread. Cut pieces of bread in half across 
the middle and spread with a mixture of 


cinnamon, butter, and sugar. Be sure 





these ingredients are mixed thoroughly. 


Toast in a moderate oven (350°) until 


the cinnamon mixture has formed a 


crunchy crust. 
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Till the door closed her cries increased, 

Then Katie's sobbing quickly ceased: 

The sheets humped up and soon there showed 
A little tent that faintly glowed. 


Within that small and secret world 
Our Katie cosily was curled, 

Her tiny torch gave enough light 
For reading far into the night. 
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TAYS 


Written and illustrated by | 
OLIVER O'CONNOR BARRETT 


There was a little girl called Kate 
Who always liked to stay up late. 
No matter what her mother said 
Kate simply hated going to bed. 
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Bed-time! Kate's mother called to her. 
Kate didn't hear, or didn't stir. 

She'd just got out her homework books 
Or just tuned in to Baby Snooks. 


Then Kate, when mother still insisted 
Yelled as if her arm were twisted, 

Yelled and screamed and fumed and fussed 
And stamped and sobbed—but go she must. 





Past twelve o'clock—her parents sleeping, 
On the stairs a Burglar creeping! 

Katie heard, put down her book 

And stepped outside to take a look, 


Her torchlight flashing in his eyes 
Caught the intruder by surprise 
And when he heard her tone severe 
That Burglar fairly shook with fear! 
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"What are you doing Up So Late? 
It's very Bad for You!" said Kate. 

"If you don't get your Proper Rest 
How can you hope to do your Best?" 


The harassed Burglar hung his head, 
His brow was moist, his face was red, 
But as he turned to slink away 

Kate had a few last words to say: 


ww 


"Please leave as quietly as you can— 
My father is a Nervous Man— 

If you disturb him he'll get sore— 
There's nothing irritates him more." 


Kate went to bed quite satisfied, 
Filled with a reasonable pride. 
She'd had, while doing what was Right 


A truly entertaining night. 











THE BEAR ON THE BALCONY 
by Ruth Helm (Oxford. $2). Other five-year- 
olds, like Johnny, will wish for a bear on the 
balcony, even though the bear becomes a 
nuisance. And fathers will enjoy reading this 


to their imaginative sons as a change from 
going to the zoo. 


THE RUNAWAY ELEPHANT 
by Ellen Tarry (Viking. $1.50). Hezekiah 
Horton of Harlem joins an elephant hunt, 
with his friend the newspaper reporter. Will 
Modoc the elephant turn savage, or can they 
catch him with his favorite food, peanut- 
butter sandwiches? It’s a merry chase. 


CATS 
by Wilfrid S. Bronson (Harcourt. $2). You 
will be surprised how much there is to know 
about cats. Young cats and old cats, tame cats 
and all their wild relatives, purr and growl 
and creep across the pages of this fascinating 
science picture book. Bronson knows the 
answers: why cats have certain habits and 
how to have the most fun with your pet cat 
or kitten. 


COCOLO’S HOME 
by Bettina (Harpers. $2.50). Cocolo, the little 
donkey from Italy, is already loved in Amer- 
ica. But Cocolo grows homesick for the island 
where he was born, and travels back across 
the ocean. There are many adventures for 
Cocolo, which Bettina tells and _ illustrates 
with charm and simplicity. 


HORSEMAN HAL 
by Sanford Tousey (Doubleday. $1.50). 
Another sure-fire Western for Tousey fans, all 
about Hal’s adventures with a horse thief. 
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RED FEATHER 
2.50). When 
I was nine or ten, I would have loved this 


by Marjorie Fischer. (Messner. 


fairy romance about a changeling who did 
not know whether she was fairy or mortal. 


TIM’S PLACE 
by Eva Knox Evans (Putnam. $2.50). A New 
England farm seemed like paradise to 
Stephen, the orphan from Austria. He mar- 
velled at the mountains of food, the lavish 
use of soap, and other strange customs. This 
is a warm-hearted book in which the Amer- 


ican way redeems itself. 


SURFMAN 
by Colonel S. P. Meek (Knopf. $2.50). The 
author picked the perilous shoals of Cape 
Hatteras for this story of the Coast Guard 
and one of their highly trained dogs, a Ches- 
apeake retriever. How Surfman does his duty 
involves a series of incredible rescues and feats 
of unusual seamanship. 


THE BLOOD BAY COLT 
(Random House. $2). 
Another horse-racing story in which young 


by Walter Farley 
Tom Messenger learns the delights and dan- 
gers of the race track. In this one, the people 
are almost as important as the horses, and 
that makes for a good story, too. 


THE DARK ADVENTURE 
by Howard Pease (Doubleday. $2.50). Johnny 
Stevens started out to hitchhike to a job in 
California. He ended up with hobos and road 
kids who lived desperately from one day to 
the next. How Johnny finds a home is an 
adventure which teen-age readers will read 
with special eagerness and understanding. 
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By BOB PANTRIDGE 
Illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 


Here is a ball game that is not only 
fun to play but fun to make. To play it 
you need a friend, a small amount of 
space—a corner of the backyard will do 
—and a large amount of energy. The 
point of the game is to bat a tennis ball 
so that the ball and the rope to which it 
is attached wind around a pole. You try 
to wind up the rope and ball in one di- 
rection, your friend in the opposite one. 

For the game you need a ten-foot pole, 
an eight-foot clothesline, wire brads, tire 
or adhesive tape, a sheet of one-half inch 
plywood, and a good, bouncy tennis ball. 

The pole can be either a well-peeled 
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sapling or a piece of 2x2 with the corners 
sanded smooth. The wire brads can be 
bought in any hardware store. Out of 
the plywood you can cut two paddles 
about 11% times the size of ping-pong 
paddles. 

When you have all these materials to- 
gether, use two or three wire brads to 
attach one end of the clothesline to the 
top of the pole. Attach the ball to the 
other end of the line. The ball will hold 
securely if you knot the rope as shown in 
the picture. Then wrap the tape around 
the rope above the knot. Place the tennis 
ball below the knot and wrap the tape 
around the ball several times. 

Bury the bottom part of the pole two 
feet deep, packing the earth down until 
the pole stands firmly in an upright po- 
sition. Then get your paddles and bat 
away! 
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The Secret of Rainbow Ridge 


By AUDREY BAXENDALE e Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


THE Story So Far: Everyone at Rain- 
bow Ridge had been upset when Jacky 
was found lying unconscious by the 
creek. Who had attacked him? Had it 
been the strange man who had been seen 
wandering at the back of their property 
the day before? Roger and Linnet set out 
to investigate and found a zipper pouch 
by the side of the creek. As they started 
to open it a harsh voice snarled, “Drop 
that!” 


Part THREE 


In their excitement, Roger and Lin- 
net had failed to observe the approach 
of the mysterious stranger of the pre- 
vious day. He stood, holding out his 
hand for the tobacco pouch, his un- 
shaven face looking even more sinister 
in the grey morning. 

Linnet was mistress of the occasion. 
“We were looking for a clue to the own- 
er’s identity,” she said, politely, and 
smiled weakly as she gave it to him. 

He snatched it and slid the zipper 
shut. “You shouldn't go sticky beaking 
into other people’s belongings,” he said 
disagreeably. 

Roger glared. ‘“‘Don’t you talk to my 
sister like that,’’ he said fiercely. “After 
all, this is our property and we have a 
right to know who is trespassing on it.”’ 

‘Now then, sonny,” said the man, in 
a conciliatory tone, ‘““where’s your bush 
hospitality? Surely you wouldn’t grudge 
a poor swagman a fire to boil his billy 
and cook his bit of tucker?” 
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Roger looked at the horses that were 
tethered in the clump of trees. 

“Swaggies don’t usually ride, and lead 
a pack horse,” he said boldly. 

“I’m a modern swaggie,” said the 
stranger, with a nasty leer. 

The thud of cantering hoofs on wet 
ground made them all look up. There 
on Patches was Cherry. 

‘Mother says you’re to come home at 
once!’”’ she shouted, importantly. 

Never had they been so glad to see 
their young sister. The stranger stood 
there, sucking an evil-smelling pipe, not 
saying a word. 

Roger and Linnet lost no time in mak- 
ing good their retreat. Socks was nearly 
sixteen hands so Linnet needed a leg 
up to mount without a stirrup. 

“Hurry,” whispered Roger, making a 
pack for her. She set her small canvas- 
shod foot between his shoulder blades 
and clambered up somehow though her 
heart was going bumpety-bump. With a 
sigh of thankfulness, she tightened her 
knees against the chestnut’s warm, wet 
sides. 

Firefly was smaller than Socks and 
Roger was a very agile boy, so he twisted 
his fingers in her long mane and vaulted 
on to her back. The very second that she 
saw Roger was safely up, Linnet gave 
Socks his head, and side by side the two 
horses thundered over the ground. ‘They 
quickly caught up with Cherry. 

“Come on, make that circus pony 
of yours travel,’ shouted Roger, but 
Patches needed no urging. If the others 
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were going to race, so would he. His 
little legs could hardly be expected to 
match those of Firefly and Socks, but 
the rain made him feel capable of any- 
thing, and he snorted and stretched out 
like a racehorse. 

Colin Greenwood was waiting for 
them in the yard. ‘Be sure you rub those 
horses down well,” he said sternly. ““You 
iwo should have more sense than to go 
galloping around in this deluge.” 

“But, Daddy,” gasped Linnet, “wait 
till you hear what happened.” 

“You can save it till breakfast,” said 
her father, grimly, “and that will be in 
exactly ten minutes.” 
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Still rather damp, but washed and 
dressed in dry clothes, the trio slid into 
their places at the breakfast table while 
their father was finishing his porridge. 

“Excuse us for being late, please,” 
murmured Linnet, bending over her 
plate of oatmeal, but watching her par- 
ents out of the corner of her eye. By this 
time they would have questioned Jacky 
and would know that the stranger was 
not as innocent as they had thought. 

Roger burst impetuously into an ac- 
count of their adventure. 

‘‘We knew he wasn’t an honest pros- 
pector,”’ he concluded, “because he lied 
and pretended to be a swaggie. I bet 
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Jacky caught him up to no good last 
night and that was why he hit him.” 

“Perhaps Jacky saw what he had in 
his tobacco pouch,” said Linnet. 

“Did you see?’ asked Colin Green- 
wood sharply. 

Linnet smiled triumphantly. “Yes, 
opals. Live ones, the kind that Mother 
has in her ring, and you called ‘orange 
pinfire.’ ”’ 

Her father whistled a long, low whis- 
tle of surprise. “Are you positive?’ 

“Absolutely, Daddy. You yourself 
taught me how to recognize the different 
kinds of opal when we visited the mines 
at Kangaroo Flats last year. You showed 
us the lifeless potch, and the common 
blue ones, and the fairly good greens and 
reds, and the best-of-all orange pinfire 
that looks as though it had a flame im- 
prisoned in its heart.” 

“Of course this man may have come 
over from the diggings at Kangaroo 
Flats,” said Colin Greenwood. “We've 
no proof that he’s been prospecting on 
our property.” 

“Well, why would he want to buy the 
place?” said Roger. 

Mrs. Greenwood served the bacon and 
eggs. ‘“You’d better eat up,” she said. 
“I can see we are going to have no peace 
until you’ve solved the mystery.” 

Colin Greenwood, with Monty, and 
one of the blacks who was noted for his 
skill as a tracker, rode out to investigate 
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the mysterious stranger. Roger and the 
girls were highly indignant because they 
were told to stay near the house. 

Jacky, on being questioned further, 
admitted he had gone to the lagoon to 
make magic. He had wanted to find the 
“pot of gold” for the Greenwoods. 

‘Make spell to catch plenty rain,” he 
said. “‘Bimeby rainbow come and show 
where pot of gold hiding. Then you fel- 
las not go walkabout. Can stay here.” 

“Did you finish making your spell?” 
asked Linnet anxiously, hoping that he 
had not. If Jacky got it into his head 
that the sudden storm was due to his 
magic, there would be no end to his 
superstitious ideas. 

“No,” admitted Jacky, crestfallen, 
“White fella crack head belong me too 
quick.” 

The riders were back in an hour with 
encouraging news. Black Billy had 
traced the stranger’s tracks beyond the 
boundary fence to the road that led in- 
to the township. If they ‘took the car, 
they could catch him easily. 

“Now that you know that man is not 
on the station, may we go out?’’ asked 
Linnet. 

“All right, go out for a ride,” said her 
father, “but try not to have any more 
adventures. I prefer a quiet life.” 

The car had hardly whirled through 
the gates when an excited cry from Jacky 
brought the young Greenwoods to his 
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side. He was pointing toward the Ridge 
with a trembling finger. 

A perfect rainbow curved across the 
horizon beyond the paddocks and the 
scrub. One end was lost in the clouds, 
the other dipped to earth in the very 
center of the Ridge. 

“You come,” pleaded Jacky. ‘““We find 
pot of gold.” 

“There’s no pot of gold, but we'll 
come anyway,” said Roger. 

It was beginning to clear up into a 
glorious day and the whole bush seemed 
to be rejoicing after the rain. The birds 
were having a picnic with the worms 
that had been disturbed by the deluge, 
kangaroos and wallabies scurried away 
as the riders approached, and up in the 
branches of a big blue gum a kooka- 
burra laughed his mirthless cackle. A 
flock of gold-crested cockatoos rose from 
the trees and went screaming into the 
bush and a few brilliantly plumed par- 
rots flashed amongst the green of the 
dripping foliage. 

The bridle path led the riders through 
the scrub into a gully and across a creek 
which had been almost dry the day be- 
fore. Now, it was “running a banker” 
as its too hurriedly replenished waters 
foamed along the hard clay bed. 

Jacky led the way. He looked like a 
pirate with his head still swathed in 
bandages. A white boy would have 
needed to stay in bed for a week after 
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such a blow, but the natives of Australia 
are a hardy race. His forefathers had 
fought with their wounds unbandaged, 
but Jacky felt sissy enough to have been 
pampered with sulfa ointment and 
sterile gauze. 

Behind him came the two girls, and 
Roger brought up the rear. On Socks’ 
saddle Linnet had bound a pickaxe and 
a shovel. Roger carried a substantial 
lunch of sandwiches, rock cakes, and 
fruit. Jacky had the billycan and the 
makings for tea. Cherry trotted un- 
hampered by bundles on plucky little 
Patches. 

It was a long ride to the Ridge by 
the regular route, but Jacky had a black- 
fellow’s uncanny knack of short-cutting 
through the bush. He led through 
creeks and gullies, in and out of seem- 
ingly impenetrable scrub, until in less 
than two hours the Greenwoods found 
themselves climbing the steep ironstone 
sides of the Ridge. 

As they reached the crest, Jacky 
spoke. “Where big fella rainbow gone?”’ 

“It seemed as though it ended right 
here, didn’t it?” agreed Roger. “But it 
didn’t really, Jacky, because it was just 
the light shining through the moisture in 
the air, breaking up into prismatic col- 
ors.” He fumbled for a simpler word 
and gave it up. Jacky had his own ideas 
anyway. 

“Was just here,” he said, and with 
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that he disappeared over the rim beyond. 

On the far side of the Ridge was an 
excavation and near it the signs of a 
camp. The children followed Jacky, 
hastily hitching their horses to a lone 
gum tree that clung to the hillside, fight- 
ing for life in the arid soil. Jacky had 
disappeared into the cave where some- 
one had recently been digging. 


Roger grabbed his electric torch from 


his saddle bag and followed close on the 
black boy’s heels. Hard clay and iron- 
stone had been hewed apart, leaving a 
deep shaft that ran down into the very 
heart of the Ridge. By the weak yellow 
beam of the flashlight Roger revealed a 
ceiling as sparkling as the rainbow. 

“What I tell you?” cried Jacky. 

“The rainbow’s end!’’ Cherry said. 

“It isn’t the rainbow,” said Linnet. 
“It’s opal.” Like a congealed mass of 
the rainbow, the shining stuff stretched 
above their heads. 


Roger gouged out a piece carefully 
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with his knife. “Looks like the gem var- 
iety, doesn’t it, Linnet?”’ 

Linnet studied it, anxiously. 

“It is, I’m sure,” she said. “It looks 
just the same as the sort Daddy pointed 
out when we visited the opal mines. 
Orange pinfire.” 

‘We'll take some samples home,’’ said 
Roger, “but now let’s eat.”’ 


It was a triumphant party that rode 


home in the crimson sunset. The men- 
folk were on the veranda, drinking end- 
less cups of tea. They had overtaken the 
stranger and questioned him but he had 
denied all knowledge of Jacky’s accident. 
He swore that he had merely camped 
overnight by the lagoon, not seeing a 
soul. 

Still, not believing his statements, they 
had driven into town and waited there 
till he appeared. ‘They watched him go 
into the post office and register a small 
package which might or might not have 
been opals. 
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It looked very suspicious to them, but 
the police sergeant to whom they told 
their tale, pointed out that he could 
hardly arrest a man on such slender evi- 
dence. So they had waited until the 
stranger, evidently made uneasy by the 
sudden interest in his movements, had 
boarded the Brisbane train. 

“I’m afraid 
truth,” 


we'll never know the 
concluded Colin Greenwood. 

Then Linnet opened her fist and let 
its contents fall on to the table cloth. 
‘This is what Jacky found this after- 
noon,’ she said, enjoying the expression 
on her parents’ faces. 

“Gem opal!” cried her father, pick- 
ing up the largest piece from the white 
cloth. ““Where did you get this?” 

Linnet and Roger kept interrupting 
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each other as they told how Jacky had 
led them to the “diggings” on Rainbow 
Ridge. ““To think the Ridge kept its 
treasure a secret all these years,” said 
Linnet when they had finished. 

“It was never needed till now,” said 
her father. “If we had found it in our 
days of plenty, we might have wasted it. 
Now we shall know how to use it wisely, 
I trust.” 

Jacky’s face appeared through the 
railings of the veranda. ““No need go 
walkabout, boss?” he asked, anxiously. 

‘‘No need indeed, you rascal!” cried 
Colin Greenwood. “And, my _ word, 
Jacky, a boy smart enough to find a mine 
like that is smart enough to have a horse 
of his very own. Greygown is yours, for 
keeps.” THE END. 
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CONTESTS 


If you like active games, you may enjoy 
these. They are for two players, or for a 
group paired off against one another. If you 
are outdoors, make two lines ten feet apart. 
If you are indoors, you can stretch two pieces 
of string out on the floor. 

The contestants stand back to back, half- 
way between the lines. Each hooks his arms 
through his opponent’s so that the elbows 
are linked. Then at a signal they start push- 
ing. The object is to push the other fellow 
across the line he is facing. 

A similar contest which is laid out the same 
way, allows only pulling. The players stand 
back to back just as before, but each one tries 
to pull the other across the line. 


FUNNY BUNNIES 

Here are some rhyming words for you to 
guess according to the descriptions below. For 
example: An overweight pussy would be a 
fat cat. How many do you know? 
1. A kangaroo cast in metal. 
2. A moving van with its wheels in the mud. 
3. A despondent member of the antelope 

family. 
. A bashful insect. 
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- A farmer who is always praising his cocks. 
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A NOSE TRICK 

Lay four pennies in a row along the edge 
of a table. Then tell one of your friends that 
while your back is turned, he should pick up 
a penny and hold it in his clenched fist. As he 
holds it, he must say to himself four times: 
“The penny I picked up is the third (or the 
second or whatever it happens to be) from the 
right.” When this has been done, he must re- 
place the penny exactly as it was on the table 
and tell you to turn around. 

You immediately kneel down and appear 
to sniff at each of the pennies in turn. Then 
you tell him which one he picked up. The 
reason you can do this is that copper is a 
good conductor of heat and the penny your 
friend held will be warm. Instead of sniffing 
it, you are really touching it with your nose 
which is quite sensitive to heat and cold. Be 
sure not to handle the pennies yourself be- 
forehand, so that when you lay them down 
they will all be cold. 


FIGURE THIS ONE OUT 
In a pig family each little white pig has 
the same number of white brothers as black 
ones but each little black pig has twice as 
many white brothers as black. How many 
little pigs are there in the family? 


AUTOMOBILE PUZZLE 
Each of the pictures below represents the name of a well-known make of automobile. 
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DOODLES 

Sometimes when people are thinking out 
a problem, their pencils make odd designs on 
paper. Here is a drawing game which began 
in just that way. Each player has a pencil and 
paper on which he makes one line or several, 
according to his fancy. Then he passes the 
paper to his neighbor. The neighbor uses the 
lines as the basis of a drawing. > Might sug- 
gest a bird’s bill, ~~~ might make him think 
of the ocean, and L]_ might be a chimney 
or a stovepipe hat. The persen who receives 
the paper may turn it upside down or side- 
ways to make it fit his idea. After everyone is 
finished, the group can vote for the winner. 


OLD SAYINGS 

The wise men of old who gave us some of 
our proverbs often differed with one another. 
Of the ten sayings below, five seem to contra- 
dict the other five. See if you can pair off the 
ones that are opposite in meaning. Of course, 
you will have to unscramble the words first. 
1. Sight of mind of out out. 
New dog can’t teach you an old tricks. 
Many work light hands make. | 
All who come to things waits him. 
Birds make feathers fine fine. 
Who help heaven themselves helps those. 
Deceitful appearances are. 
Heart absence grow makes the fonder. 
. Never learn you are too old to. 
10. Spoil the cooks, many broth too. 
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Here are some things you may play with 
in January, depending on what part of the 
country you live in. There are nine of them. 
Begin at the upper left corner and move 
straight or diagonally to any adjoining square 
until each square has been entered once and 
you have spelled out all nine. 





RIDDLES 
1. What is the difference between a gossip 
and a turkey? 
2. What birds are the best ball players? 
3. I have a trunk, but I never pack, 
I don’t carry natives on my back, 
And I can’t eat hay from a big haystack, 
What am I? 
4. When is an ear of corn like a baby? 


ANSWERS 
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Here is a big library of charming little books 
. for the very young readers. Tell-A-Tales are 
hard-covered, 32 page books, illustrated in brilliant 


full color throughout. 


LOOK! ALL THESE TITLES 


(AND MORE COMING) 157 


AT YOUR NEAR-BY STORE 
EACH 


FARMER JOHN JASPER GIRAFFE BIG RED PAJAMA WAGON 
ANIMAL JINGLES ABC SAILBOAT THAT RAN AWAY 
SNEEZER CRADLE RHYMES CHITTER CHATTER 

DISPY DONKEY ANIMAL ABC JOLLY JINGLES 

LITTLE CHUFF-CHUFF MATILDA, MacELROY, AND MARY RUNAWAY GINGER 

DR. GOAT TUFFY TUGBOAT PUSSY CAT'S SECRET 

BILLY BUNNYSCOOT ROWDY SPECKLES 

CIRCUS TRAIN POP-O THE CLOWN SOCKS 















FREE! 
¢ 


WITH EACH 
SUBSCRIPTION 


THIS BEAUTIFULLY 
LITHOGRAPHED 
BOOK 
IN 
FULL COLOR 
SIZE 4%" x 674" 
36 PAGES 


AND, IN ADDITION, A 
COLORFUL GIFT CARD WILL 

BE SENT TO EACH SUBSCRIBER 
WITH YOUR NAME SHOWN AS DONOR 
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FUNTHE YeARRoUND COMICS 3: 


The only magazine of authentic Disney Characters 


Clean, Wholesome Comics and Stories 
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Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT.SP1 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $__________ for which please send a_________ year 
subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 
DONALD DUCK BOOK, to: 
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Let's Talk About People 


By MARGARET K. SOIFER 


Crisp and bright, here is the January 
SToRY PARADE, ready to serve as aid and 
inspiration to teachers, librarians, and 
children’s group workers. The Rojankovsky 
cover takes us straight to Lapland. Are your 
children complaining of the cold? Are they 
tired of wriggling into and out of snow- 
pants, sweaters, galoshes, and hoods? Let 
them study the ways of the Arctic children 
who spend almost every hour of their lives 
fighting the cold. Do you know the lovely 
film, Nanook of the North, directed by 
Robert Flaherty? It is a beautiful and real- 
istic record of the life of an Eskimo boy and 
his family. If your children show an interest 
in these people of the ice regions after dis- 
cussing the Story PARADE cover, you might 
extend that interest by ordering the film for 
them. 

Attention directed to the children of Lap- 
land may in turn lead you to another ques- 
tion worthy of study. It is true that all peo- 
ple all over the world are fundamentally 
alike; the universal brotherhood of man 
cannot be taught to children too early. Yet 
they must also recognize the fascinating 
differences in people and learn to notice 
and appreciate them. Obvious are the 
differences forced on people by climate and 
geography. But each of us differs from the 
other even in our own social group, in our 
own family. For instance: 


SEAFARIN’ MAN OR LANDLUBBER? 
Start reading Elizabeth Coatsworth’s live- 
ly new serial, Dollar for Luck, and have 
your children meet Ken Philbrook and the 
orphan Emily. Ken was a boy of thirteen 
who was in love with ships. When the old 


store-boat E Pluribus Unum tied up at his 
town, he was the first to jump aboard. Al- 
though he was the son of a prosperous 
shipbuilder, lived in a large, comfortable 
home, and was part of an admirable fam- 
ily, Ken’s heart yearned for the uncertain 
life of the sea. Emily was an orphan girl, 
hired by the store-boat owners. This was 
her first chance to make good on her own, 


yet she yearned for a life firmly set on the 
land. 


Thus, people differ in their wants. You 
might ask your children who’s on the side 
of Ken, and who’s a landlubber like Emily. 
What is there in the seafaring life that ap- 
peals to people? Then you might go on 
from there and ask the children what they 


would like to do when they grow up. 


RECEIVER OR GIVER? 

Another difference in people is their at- 
titude toward others. Some expect to have 
people constantly doing things for them; 
some are always doing things for others. The 
extremes of both types can be very trying 
to their friends. 

Queen Anne of Brittany was a receiver. 
She is the chief character of The Unicorn 
Hunt, by Berta Donahue, a fairy tale told 
in as delicate and subtle a style as you 
might find in the stitching of a piece of 
needlepoint and illustrated as exquisitely. 
This is a chance to introduce your children 
to the breath-taking set of tapestries called 
“The Unicorn Hunt” on permanent exhi- 
bition at the Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park, 
New York City. If you live within a reason- 
able distance, you might take the children 
to see them; if you don’t, you might send 








for the illustrated booklet, The Unicorn 
Tapestries, which tells the story and con- 
tains numerous photographs of the tapes- 
tries. Send 45 cents to cover booklet and 
postage to: The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Fifth Avenue at 82nd Street, New 
York 28, New York. 

To get back to Queen Anne of the story: 
she liked to make people run errands for 
her. She spent her time thinking of diffi- 
cult—nay, impossible—quests on which to 
send her courtiers. It was because of a 
mere whim of hers that her men hunted 
the magically beautiful little unicorn, 
wounded him twice, and actually cut off 
his horn. All was well in the end, because 
Anne was genuinely sorry for her selfish- 
ness. Much as the children will love the 
story, they may wonder about the actions 
of thoughtless littke Queen Anne. In talk- 
ing this over, they will realize how wrong 
it is to demand things of people who love 
them, only to satisfy a selfish whim. Not 
that this delicate fantasy is to be read for 
a moral lesson but the point may occur in 
discussing this and the next story. 

The Burglar Trap by Nan Gilbert will 
first evoke loud laughter. In it Mike 
Mitchell, a giver if ever there was one, un- 
dertook the responsibility of protecting his 
mother and his home from burglars while 
his dad was out of town on a business trip. 
The milkman broke a mess of bottles as he 
tripped on the wire Mike had “thought- 
fully” strung across the lawn, and Mrs. 
Mitchell was almost beaned by a dishpan 
that Mike had strategically placed over the 
front door. When he brought Hustle- 
Bustle, the Incomparable Parrot, home as 
an added safety measure, Mike’s poor 
mother wished her husband would return 
to protect her from all the protection. 

Mike is a wonderful example of the 
“eager beaver” who can make life very try- 
ing while he goes about having a high old 


time being a do-gooder. Do you have any 
little “Mike” in your group? He might be 
brought to his senses while having the fun 
of reading this story. 


Wuat Is WortTH A RIsk OF LIFE? 


In Yarns of the Sea Jake Klimo takes us 
back to the Silver Banks, a coral reef off 
the coast of Haiti that he described so well 
in the December ParapE. Now he tells of 
the yarn-spinner’s own trip to the danger- 
ous reef with his friend Bill, a crew of six, 
and some diving gear. There are some tense 
moments as we read of his underwater en- 
counter with sharks and of his finally 
wresting a real silver bar from the wreck. 

You might ask your children, would any 
of them like an adventure like that? Is it 
worth risking your life for treasure? What 
have other people risked their lives for? 
People differ greatly in what they choose 
to hold more precious than life itself. 

In any of these talks about the differences 
among people, the main objective is, of 
course, to point the differences out as en- 
riching life, making it more colorful, inter- 
esting, and worthwhile. If we can teach 
children to like people because of their 
differences and not demand that they all 
be as alike and as dull as peas in a pod, 
we'll be doing a big job toward promoting 
good will and breaking down unnatural 


and harmful barriers and cliques among 
children. 


While we're talking about people, let us 
point out to you that this issue contains an 
enlightening article about one of our great- 
est men, Benjamin Franklin. Nor have we 
neglected our animal friends. Wilfrid Bron- 
son has a fascinating illustrated article on 
how to keep birds happy though caged, 
Peter Penguin & Co. have their monthly 
scramble, and the Penglet Press publishes a 
thrilling picture of horses by Lynn Reich- 
ard, age 13. 





Meet the Artist 
Garth Williams 


Garth Williams was born in New York and 


lives there now with his wife and two very 


~ ~~, 4 
4 , -_ Y small daughters, but between times has 


made his home in an old Italian monastery 
and in various European villages and towns. Perhaps this is why he seems 
equally at home, as an artist, in the wonderful world of Make-Believe he 
pictured in The Tall Book of Make-Believe for Harper & Bros. and in the 
tiny, enchanting land of nonsense in his Tiny 
Golden Books. Now Mr. Williams is exploring 
a new and most fascinating realm. You can 
visit it with him (it’s a secret for the time be- 
ing!) when his new book appears, published 


by Simon and Schuster, later this year. 


ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD 
Designers and Producers of 
beautiful books for children 
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